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THE GEORGE BELLOWS MEMO- 
RIAL EXHIBITION 


[he plans for the George Bellows Me- 
morial Exhibition, to be held from October 
12 through November 22, are proceeding 
very satisfactorily The owners of the 
pictures have entered heartily into the 
enterprise and the exhibition will include 
practically the entire list as prepared by 
the Committee. About sixty oil paintings 
will be shown, and in the gallery adjoining 
Do, where the exhibition will take place, 
about forty drawings and lithographs by 


the artist will be on view. 


MUSEUM LECTURE 
PROGRAM 


THE 


including story-hours and 
given in the Museum 


The lectures 
study-hours, to be 
number 887, of 


York Uni- 


during the coming vear, 
which 315 are given by New 


Versit\ 120 by Feachers College, 3 in CO- 
operation between the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America, Columbia University, 
New York University, and the Museum, 
and the remainder by the Museum itself, 
[hat such figures do not promptly stir us 
to astonishment, that what was not long 
since an adventure and an experiment has 
so rapidly taken on the air of the well- 
established and the inevitable is perhaps a 
tribute to the essential propriety ol lectures 
in the work of the Museum, to their ap- 
preciated and appropriated value. For it 
was no longer ago than 1912 that the first 
series of lectures for high school teachers 
was given (if four lectures may be called 
a series), and not until 1914 were the present 
study-hours for salespeople initiated—or 
rather, preceded—by two lectures for sales- 
pe yple. Even then the total number of 
lectures given at the Museum was so small 
In 1914 about a dozen) that each one was 
usually reported upon 
afterwards, in the notes of the BULLETIN. 
Phe Calendar of Lectures, now an accepted 
academk 


announced, and 


part of each issue during the 
vear, did not appear until 1917. 

The present program, announced on page 
225, shows few innovations, but attention 
is called to three courses of six lectures 
each—for those interested in pottery, the 
course by Professor Charles Fk. Binns,an au- 
thority on his subject; for those who desire 
to give more study to furniture than one lec- 
ture affords, the course on English furni- 
ture and woodwork by Herbert Cescinsky; 
and for those who are desirous of going into 
the fundamental principles underlying the 
study of art, the course on esthetics by 
Professor De Witt H. Parker, whose meth- 
od of illustrating his points in the analy- 
sis of the principles of art by examples to 
be found in the Museum will give to his 
talks value and emphasis often lacking in 
the more generalized treatment of the sub- 
ject. Professor Parker’s lectures will be 
issued later in book form by the Museum. 

In the number of its courses, in the 
varietv of subjects offered and audiences 
addressed, and in the distinction of its lec- 
turers, the program for 1925-1926 seems to 
offer to those who are interested a happily 


studious season, 
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A GIFT OF RARE PRINTS 


Through the generous aid of Mortimer 
L. Schiff the Museum has recently acquired 
five prints which are important not only 
in themselves but because they fill in 
vawning gaps in our representation of 
several most interesting movements in the 
history of engraving and etching. 

Of these prints the best known among 
collectors is perhaps Lucas of Levden’s 
Rest on the Flight into Kgypt (B. 38), 


first examples of the more characteristic 
art of the most important German etcher 


of the mid-sixteenth century. For sev- 


eral years we have had his self-portrait 
and one of his elaborate coats of arms, but 
landscapes have been missing, and their 
lack has been one of the things that the 
department has never been permitted to 
forget. Many vears ago one of the mem- 
bers of the staff undertook an historical 
study of the development of the etcher’s 
technique. It was at a time when the or- 





LANDSCAPE (B. 74) 


BY AUGUSTIN 


for in spite of its extreme rarity it 1s doubt- 
less the only one of the five which a collec- 
tor has any real chance of ever picking up. 
One of the most delightful and character- 
istic works of its master’s best period, It 1s, 
happily, in an impression which it would 
need the vocabulary and the discrimination 
of a great English wine merchant to do 
justice to. None of vour thin, scrawny, 
tart vm du pays but one of those pale 
amontillados to be met with only in com- 
mon rooms on uncommon Occasions, a 
single glass of which makes a whole month 
memorable. As compared with this thing, 
good Rembrandts and Dirers are not so 
very uncommon. 

lwo landscapes by Augustin Hirschvogel 
(B. 68 and B. 74) give the Museum its 


HIRSCHVOGEI 


t 


thodox view of American collectors was to 
the effect that whatever one might have 
to say in public, in private one knew that 
Whistler was the greatest etcher who ever 
lived, on the esthetic side infinitely su- 
perior to Rembrandt, and amazingly more 
skilful because he was able to do without 
anv baggage of “‘literarv’’ subject matter 
and completely to dispense with emotion 
or design. It was in that frame of mind 
that the etchings of Direr and Lucas, and 
Altdorfer and Beham, and Lautensack and 
Hirschvogel were approached and examined 
and the conclusion reached that whatever 
else the others might have been Hirsch- 
vogel was the ‘‘greatest etcher”’ of the lot, 
probably greater than any of his successors 


gr 
down to Hercules Seghers. He, alone ot 
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comprehended the me- 
loday 
not 
little 


le yked 


his century had 


dium and brought out its best 


medium an 


accomplishment ts SO 
but the 


has 


SU 


impressive as it used to be, 


though one 


that 


one) are 


even 


realized 


landscapes 
at Huber 
had been there before 


Hirschvogel 
as delight- 


and 


ful as they ever were 

One of the remaining two prints in Mr. 
Schiff’s gift is a fine early impression of 
Altdorfer’s engraving of the Temptation 


of the Two Hermits (B. 25, W. 2), a print 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 

ing is thus not only a charming specimen 
of Altdorfer’s youthful art, but a priceless 
document in the history of the spread of 
[talianate influence north of the Alps. 

Ihe last and perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the prints in this noteworthy gift 
is the Deposition from the Cross, or Pieta, 
by I. A. M. of Zwolle (B. V1. 94. 7). Doubt- 
less there are a number of other impres- 
sions, but the only ones that it has been 
possible to locate with the immediately 
available lists are those in London, Vienna, 





DEPOSITION 


of such signal rarity that Waldmann was 
able to cite impressions in only three col- 
lections. It 1s the most important of the 
group of six engravings by Altdorfer dated 
1506, and, to judge by internal evidence, 
is one of the very first engravings that he 
made. It has the additional interest of hav- 
ing been made under the obviously strong 
influence of Italian work, such as that of 
Jacopo de’ Barbari. At this time Italian 
precedent had played but very little part 
in German art, and it is noteworthy that 
in none of the three or four prints by Diirer 
which antedate it and also show Italian in- 
fluence, is that influence so strongly marked 
or so well assimilated. This little engrav- 


to 


FROM 


BY I. A. M, 


THE 
ZWOLLI 


CROSS 


Of 


the old 
“one of 
and 


Paris, and Brussels. As said in 
British Museum catalogue, it is 
the scarcer works of a scarce Master,”’ 
it is the first original print by him to enter 
our collection. At times it has 
been compared to one or another painting 
f the early Netherlands school, but there 
seems no reason to believe that it is a cops 
or even based immediately upon any pic- 
ture. Its subject matter itself would be 
responsible for such vague resemblances as 


various 


( 


have been discerned. 

he artist who made it has been known 
by various names and descriptions, John 
of Cologne, the Zwolle Master, Zwott, |. 
\. M., the Master of the Weaver’s Shuttle, 


NO 


] 
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and, doubtless, others too, but the fact 
is that no one knows anything about him 
except the very little that can be obtained 
from looking at his work. His prints tell 
us that he was a Lowlander who worked 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, 
and that he probably was somewhat later 
in date than the Master F. V. B., one of 
whose masterpieces has recently entered 
the collection. With F. V. B. and Alaert 


du Hameel, he is one of the three engravers 
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WILLIAM H. RIGGS 
ARMOR 


THE 
LIBRARY OF 


‘A little library, growing larger every 
vear, is an honorable part of a man’s his- 
tory,” wrote Henry Ward Beecher. The 
library of William H. recently re- 
ceived by the Museum with the part of his 
collection retained by Mr. Riggs during his 
bears an intimate relation to his 
which the William Henry 


Riggs, 


lifetime 
lifework, of 





TEMPTATION OF 
BY ALBRECH 


who are generally considered the most 1m- 
portant of their time and country \c- 
cording to M. J. J. Delen of the Plantin 
Museum, ‘‘ The best works of the engraver 
I. M. Zwoll remind us, by their general 
stvle, and restrained and somewhat cold 
emotion, of the Dutch painters of the fif- 
teenth century, the school of Albert van 
Ouwater and of Geertgen tot Sint Jans 
His technique is hard and dry, but cleat 
His lines are longer and 
other engravers 


and sober. 
shallower than those of the 
of that period and already show a tendenk 

toward curves that follow the forms of the 
objects represented. He surpasses above all 
in religious subjects, the Pieta being the most 


remarkable.”’ WittiaAM M. Ivins, JR. 


THE TWO HERMITS 


I 


2 I 


ALTDORFER 


Riges Armor and Art Donation Is a 


ment. From a perusal of his books it be- 
comes evident that his \ s as a col- 
lector of armor were to a large extent sug- 
gested by his libra 

Phe library includes several hundred sal 


catalogues. a good proportion ol whic 
of the nineteenth century, the golden ag 


| 


Ol The earliest one, of the 


armor collecting 
Baron Percy Collection, is dated 1825, an¢ 
practically all the important sales to dat 
hese Ate nvaluable in 


tracing the pedigree of Museum objects, 


are represented 


or in many cases they are the very ones 
j 


A 
which Mr. Riggs marked and annotated 
les That our 


when he attended the s: 


patron was interested onl 
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highest artistic merit we know from his 


ppear on the covers of 


notes, which often apy 

these pamphlets: thus on several cata- 
logues 1s marked “quelques armes ordi- 
naires—je n’ai rien acheté’’: on another, 


that of the Rusca Collection disposed of 


in Florence in 1883, 1s written ‘‘ quelques 


magnifiques,” In acc 


armes rdance with 
which opinion the Museum possesses three 
With- 


out these pamphlets, the ephemeral nature 
led to their 


embossed pieces of highest quality. 


of which has present rarity, 


connection with our cat- 


done abroad. 


much research 1 
loguing would have to be 


al 
No greal 


port the visitor to the 


armor collection fails to trans- 
Middle Ages. What 
a privilege it would be if we cou 

from all the na- 


{ 
ld select 


the best pieces of armor 


them as an 


tional collections and exhibit 
entity! But as catalogues are the only 
means by which these treasures can be 


made known to most of us, it 1s good to 
realize that all 
of the national museums 
Nineteenth-century museum catalogues are 
also useful, for they are a criterion of what 


was known about armor during the roman- 


illustrated folios 
available. 


the great 
are here 


Betwee n the 


given false histori- 


tic period ir covers we learn 
that many objects 


cal attributions, which have since been cor- 


were 


rec ted. 


Among the books are those to the mak- 


himselt 


ing of which Mr. Riggs contri- 
buted: many of his objects are illustrated 


in L’Art pour tous for 1882 and in Viollet- 
le-Duc’s Dictionnaire raisonné du mobilier 
francais; Victor 
archéologique illustrates no less than forty 
[hou- 


Gay's famous Glossaire 


objects; and the plates of General 
mas’s volume on the Exposition rétrospec- 
tive militaire du Ministére de la Guerre en 
1889 include over fifty pieces from the 
Riggs Collection 

\n interesting volume is that on the his- 
tory of Gotz Berlichingen, the 
ber knight, whose autobiography furnished 
the rough Goethe's drama. 
“Goetz with the iron hand” 
after he had lost his right hand in battle 
and had it replaced by an artificial flexible 
hand made of iron with complicated innei 
still be seen in the 


The twelve plates 


von rob- 


materials for 
was so named 


mechanism; this may 
Jagsthausen 


Castle of 
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drawn and engraved by Jules Jacquemart, 
of the arms and armor of the Comte de 
Nieuwerkerke, Surintendant Musées 
Impériaux, which are in the Wallace Collec- 
rarely met with. Fi- 


des 


tion in London, are 
nally may be mentioned the classical works 
of Hewitt, Mevrick, and Stothard, and a 
number of sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 


tournament, horse 


tury books on the 
equipment, and fencing, the latter interest- 
ing from the viewpoints of typography and 
illustration as well as for their subject mat- 
ter. Brief descriptions of some of these 
may give the reader an appetite for a 
larger feast. 

The greatest armor collector of all time 
was the Archduke Ferdinand, Count of the 
Iyvrol, who, through his father’s and _ his 
own influence 
lected the armor of emperors, kings, princes, 
In 1601 a folio volume 


Schrenck 


at the courts of Europe, col- 


and great captains. 
was published in Latin by 
Notzing at Innsbruck illustrating the most 
important suits in his collection, which is 
today exhibited in the Vienna Historical 
Museum; a German edition with the same 
as issued in 1603, is in the Riggs 
Library. Vulson de La Colombiére’s | 
Vray Theatre d’Honneur, published in 
1048, is an authoritative source book con- 


von 


plates, 
e 


taining many manuscripts on combats and 
tournaments; the 1608 edition of Jacob de 
Geyn’s Waffenhandlung von den Roren, 
Musquetten undt Spiessen, contains 117 
folio plates, some of which were used by 
Halliwell-Phillipps to illustrate his edition 
of Shakespeare's plays. 

Early fencing books with woodcut 
copperplate illustrations are well repre- 
Achille 
, who ts generally 
note on 


and 


sented; we may mention those of 
Marozzo (Mutinae, 1536 
looked upon as the first writer of 
the art of fencing, Giacomo Grassi (Venice, 
7 Giovanni dall’ Agocchie (Venice, 
1572), and Heusler (Nurnberg, 1615), who 
explains the Italian system in Germany. 


1570) 


These are of especial value since it was 
from Italy that the art of fence first spread 
over Europe, and the Italians were the first 
to perceive the superior efficiency of the 
point, as soon as armor was discarded. 

Fournament books with colored plates 


are not numerous, but our library is ex- 
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ceptionally rich; to these are now added 
Hans Burgkmair’s Turnierbuch published 
by Hefner Alteneck; Turnierbuch Herzogs 
Wilhelm des Vierten after the original in 
the Royal Library at Munich; Roi René’s 
Traictié de la Forme et Devis d’ung Tour- 
noy; and L’Ancien Armorial Equestre de 
la Toison d’Or et de L’Europe au_ 15° 
siecle. Noteworthy also are the 1532 edi- 
tion of Riixner’s Anfang, Ursprig und 
Herkomen des Thurniers inn Teutscher 
Nation, and the first published edition 
(1775) of the Emperor Maximilian’s Weiss 
Kunig illustrated with woodcuts by Hans 
Burgkmair; many of the 195 plates illus- 
trate arms and armor, and not the least 
interesting one is that which shows the 
voung Maximilian in the workshop. of 
Conrad Seusenhofer, the famous armorer, 
specimens of whose work are exhibited in 
our galleries These tournament books de- 
serve attention as they deal with a period 
when emphasis was placed more on splen- 
did display than on strenuous exercise. 

Every angle of the subject is covered in 
the more than four hundred volumes and 
pamphlets which with the sale catalogues 
comprise the library. The few books 
listed above show clearly that the Riggs 
Collection supplements admirably the Mu- 
seum Library, which now ranks with the 
National Art Library in London, perhaps 
the richest in armor literature. 

STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY. 


A PORTRAIT OF HENRY CLAY 
REATTRIBUTED 


That mistakes are sometimes made in 
the attribution of paintings even in the 
best museums is no new or startling obser- 
vation. The history of museums and col- 
lecting is enlivened by a multitude of clas- 
sic tales of blindness and blundering, and 
specialists in any branch of the history of 
painting would be the last to be surprised 
on learning of such a case in our Museum. 
Each of these students could call to mind, 
not without a pitying smile perhaps, a pet 
case or two or three in his own particular 
field in which he would disagree with the 
Museum’s labeling. 

Against the practice of labeling pictures 


at all something may indeed be said by 
the esthete pure and simple. Even grant- 
ing that all labels speak the truth, he 
might say that pictures do better to speak 
for themselves. Form and color should be 
allowed to act directly on the emotions, 
whereas the label serves to induce a dis- 
tracting intellectual activity. 

Much can be said on the other side of 
the question also, however, and the Mu- 
seum follows the practice of making on its 
labels a few brief statements of fact, or as 
near fact as it can get under the circum- 
stances. The appreciation of a good paint- 
ing is a complex process. Color and form 
in a picture act upon our rods and cones 
and nerve-centers in mysterious ways 
which science has thus far been unable to 
explain satisfactorily, and into this com- 
plexity enters also the mind with its more 
or less rich hinterland of ideas and images 
and its insistent simian curiosity. No 
sooner 1s the framed and painted canvas 
presented to the vision than the normal 
human mind begins to grope. Memories 
vague or lucid with their freight of emotion 
come into play, and for the full savoring of 
a truly great painting the richest store of 
association and emotional overtones 1s still 
never enough. As for the insistent simian 
curiosity, except in so far as its satisfac- 
tion releases the appropriate train of im- 
ages, it appears to be nothing less than 
curse to its possessor so long as he occupies 
him with the enjoyment of art lo quiet 
the troublesome craving the best move ts 
to satisfy it on the spot, and a label is the 
obvious way to do it. 

In allaving curiosity, however, the label 
can also do harm in some such manner as 
the esthete charges, for 1t sometimes dulls 
the discernment. And this is what the 
label must plead guilty to in the case of 
the Museum’s portrait of Henry Clay. 
Ever since it was given to the Museum tn 
LQOQO by Miss Grace H. Dodge, this well- 
known work has been labeled as by Samuel 
F. B. Morse, and so far as the Museum ts 
aware the attribution has never been chal- 
lenged. For a similar reason it had not 
occurred to the Department of Paintings 
to challenge the attribution when the pic- 
ture was first presented, for had it not al- 
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I 1d peen p hI shed s Morse’s [ T1¢ 

the toremo l I irly Americal 
painti e the time of Dunlap B 
him the signature was reported to read 
S. F. B. Morse 184 I italoguing th 
painting the Museum went so far as to re- 
xamine the signature, which w easil 
read as: Morse, Jany. 184 

\s such the portrait has been accepted 


on all hands for finding its 


sixteen years, 


wav as an illustration of Morse’s work 
Into many photograph collections 1 at 


Then 


and al 
} 


least one standard biography one 





| 


day who had known the portrait 
days 
recognized it as a portrait by 


Fresh examination of the 


someon 
in the early before its first publica- 
another 

signa- 
statement of the Mu- 
The portrait was found 
to be distinctly signed: Moise, |: 
It was painted from life in New 
for John Freeland and hung for many vears 
in the house of his son-in-law, Colonel John 
Redmon Lexington, Vir- 
ginia. It was sold out of the family about 
1895-97. As a disabused 


tion 
artist 
ture confirmed th 
seum’s informant 


nv, 1943 


Orleans 


Saxe Lewis, in 

1 
Vision easly 
distinguishes the two dots above the 1 in 
that the 


s Maga 


the Signature, it also easily sees 


See Charles Henry Hart in McClure 


zine, September, 1897 


/ 
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richness 
that 
handling lacks 


color lacks the 
Viorse S color and 
capable 


breadt h. 


and depth of 
the bland and 
Morse’s vigorous 
[Theodore Sydney Moise, 
the portrait of Henry Clay, is 
north of Mason and Dixon’s 
He was born in 1800 in Charleston, 
His grandfather, an Al- 
considerable 
Indies before settling 
n Charleston in 1791. His aunt Penina 
Was prominent locally as a writer and an 
educator. Who taught voung Moise to 
paint, the writer of this note has not been 
In 1836 he left Charleston 
He was active as a portrait 


The work of 
painter ol 
littl 
line 
South 


known 


Carolina 
satian Jew, had amassed a 
fortune in the West 


able to learn. 
for Louisiana. 
painter in ante-bellum days in and about 
New Orleans and in Mississippi and Ken- 
Sally 
(An ef- 
fort to trace this portrait ended with the 
astonishing announcement that a descend- 


tucky. In Louisville he painted 
a famous belle of that day. 


ant of the fair sitter had had it hanging cn 
the wall at home for vears and years but 
had finally grown sick of it and burned it 
up! In the City Hall at New Orleans 
there is an equestrian portrait of General 
Jackson, a portrait of Governor P. |. Her- 
bert hangs in the State Library, and the 
Court House, according to the statement of 
Miss Grace portraits of 
judges painted by Moise. He also painted 
known as Life on Metarie which 


King, 1s full of 
a picture 
contains portraits of forty-four prominent 
turfmen of the day and an enormous can- 
vas portraying sixty-four members of the 
old Volunteer Fire Department parading 


in Canal Street.2 A portrait of Eliza 


Ripley * at the age of twenty-two shows a 
pretty but slightly banal composition. Ac- 
cording to this author, Moise was the 
fashionable portrait painter in New Or- 


leans at the time, a dashing and improvi- 
dent genius many of whose portraits were 
executed to cancel debts. He served in 
the Civil War and died at Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, in 1883. 


H. B. WEHLE. 
New 


See Standard History of Orleans, ed 


H. Rightor, 1900 
See frontispiece of her Social Life in Old 
New Orleans, D, Appleton and Company, 1912 
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THE LACE COLLECTION 


During the past few months the lace 
collection has received several important 
accessions by gift and some interesting 
loans, the galleries have been freshened by 
a coat of paint, and a number of cases have 
been rearranged. 
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So far as 1s known, there is but one other 
fragment of this pattern, a piece shown in 
the Retrospective Exhibition held in Paris 
Mme 
Porgeés of Paris, serves as the frontispiece 
in Ernest Lefébure’s bri 
de | rance.! 


The lace, designed in the style of Bérain, 


in 1900. This medallion, owned by 


rchure, Les Points 





FIG. I. FLOUNCE, POINT DE FRANCE LACI 
FRENCH, XVII CENTURY 
The most notable of the new objects on — has for its keynote a jardimiére of delicat 


exhibition are three flounces of point de 
France of unusual interest. 

The first of these (fig. 1), presented by 
Mrs. Edward S. Harkness, is a precious fab- 
ric that at some period of its history was 
cut into several pieces and other needle- 
point of an inferior quality inserted to give 
the flounce greater length. As now recon- 
structed, the lace proves to be a very rare 
example of needlepoint dating from the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
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floral motives supported on either side 
e which, beneath 
blazes the royal 
Louis XI\ The 
made up of rococo band- 


by stacked trophies, aboy 
a festooned baldachino, 
emblem of Le Roi Soleil 
field pattern is 
ing and arabesques in a 


mesh of grandes 


Or bri les potntl de France 


he technique is in flat needlepoint with 


’ , ‘ 
] A TF. 
Oridés ptcolees 


very few ornamental jours and no outlin- 
1A translation by Miss Margaret Taylor John 
stone was published by the Museum 


In IG12 
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ing cordonnet or other relief in any part of 
the pattern. This flounce is shown in the 
central case of Gallery H 18. 

Of equal interest is a splendid piece pre- 
sented by Mrs. John H. Wilcox in memory 
of Mrs. Rieman Duval, a flounce of which 
Mrs. Duval gave a portion to the Museum 
In 1907. The piece then has 
been restored to its 


original flounce, which will be found in the 


iP =4 


1 by 


presented 
now position in the 
central case of Gallery H 18. 

[he appearance in the pattern (fig. 2 
of ecclesiastical emblems—the fluted col- 
umns of the ciborium (although these might 
represent candlesticks), the tabernacle, bal- 
dachino, and bishop’s mitre—-indicates that 
this flounce may have been designed for 
church use, possibl: 
chet or an alb. The technique 1s what 1s 
described by Séguin as de Sedan, 
authority claims can be iden- 
open worked 


as trimming tor a ro- 


point 
which that 
tified 
between the edge of the pattern and the 
this There are 


by a line of stitches 


field, as shown in piece. 


very few ornamental stitches and only oc- 
casionally a padded cordonnet that in some 
instances Is edged with picots 

This lace is also interesting in that its 
associates it with one of Na- 


who is said to 


early history 
poleon’s marshals (Soult: 
have brought it from Spain after the Penin- 
sular War (1808-1814 

Ihe flounce lent by Mrs. E. F. Hutton 
is also point de France (Gallery H_= 19 
In this the pattern in the style of Bérain 
recalls the lace designed for the nuptials of 
the young Duke of Burgoyne, grandson ot 
Louis XIV, and the Princess Marie of Sa- 
voy, who were married in 1697. Trophies, 
musical instruments, medallions, fleurs-de- 
lis, birds, and constellations are combined 
with personnages above which winged figures 
hover bearing crowns and leaves of laurel. 
While similar medallions and owl motives 
appear in the Bérain plates of ornament 
(pls. 13, 43), and while the figures resemble 
those in the laces designed for the royal 
nevertheless, much less 
Here, also, 


wedding, there is, 
dash and spirit in the drawing. 
the figures wear the plumed head-dresses 
such as are found in the works of Daniel 
Marot and especially in the costume plates 
designed by Claude Gillot for the Court 
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ballet ‘Des Quatres Elements”* presented 
at the Tuileries in 1721, 1n which the young 
king, Louis XV, participated. 

Several flounces of this design are known 
to exist. One was sold in the Kann Collec- 
tion in \ second, in which the fleur- 
de-lis is replaced by a conventional motive, 
was displayed in the Leipsic Exhibition of 


IOI. 


1911, When it was owned by the Baroness 
von Oldeshausen of Dresden. Two others 
are known to be in private collections. 
The multiplicity of these flounces may be 

the fact that the 
luxurious court of Louis XV_ required 


needlepoint lace not only for ecclesiastical 


readily explained by 


uses, but as well for furnishing the boudoirs, 
which naturally require varying 
lengths of the same pattern. 

[wo exceptionally beautiful strips otf 
lace,? one of Flemish Mechlin, the second 
of point d’Alengon, have been presented by 
Miss Margaret Taylor Johnstone in mem- 
ory of Mrs. James Boorman Johnstone. 
rhe piece of point d’Alengon lace has a 


would 


graceful floral sprig pattern in a mesh semé 
with small rings in a delicately worked flat 


This lace was exhibited at the 
1OO3 


technique. 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 
he same gift included as well a beautifully 


designed length of point de Milan \n- 
other gift from the same donor is the 


charming strip of point d’Argentan with the 
pomegranate pattern illustrated in figure 3 

\ gift from Mrs. Robert W. dekorest, 
also in memory of Mrs. James Boorman 
Johnstone, includes a dainty christening 
robe of finest muslin edged with drawn- 
work, German work of the late seventeenth 
or early eighteenth century, and a strip of 
buratto lace of the same period, which have 
been placed on exhibition in Gallery H 17. 
stitchery a 
seventeenth-century sampler book? pre- 
sented by Miss Mary Parsons will prove 
most alluring. The patterns are worked 
on scraps of old linen in white, brown, blue, 
and sewed on to 


lo those interested in old 


red, green, and black, 
leaves of old parchment, some inscribed in 


The Museum numbers 


2 Mercure de France, Juin, 1725, p 

> Shown in Gallery H18 

‘Cf. Bulletin of the Needle and Bobbin Club, 
vol. VIII 1924), No. 1 


quaint lettering 


1 4¢ 4 
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among its treasures twenty-three original 
pattern books of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, a collection now supple- 
mented by this quaint volume (in Gallery 
H17) that demonstrates the delicate tech- 
nique of contemporary linenwork. 

In the arrangement of the pieces in the 
galleries several changes will be noticed. 
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silk canopy that figures in certain cere- 
monials 

In Gallery H18 the central case has been 
arranged to display eighteenth-century lap- 
pets, among which is a quille of point 
d’ Alengon such as was used in trimming 
court costumes of the Louis XV_ period. 
the flounces 


In this case, also, are shown 





FIG 2. FLOUNCE, 


XVIII 


In Gallery H17 the wall cases have been 
sO arranged that students may study in 
historical sequence the art of lace-making 
as it developed from Coptic embroidery 
and network of the third to the fifth cen- 
tury to modern times. One of the central 
cases of this gallery holds an interesting 
collection of embroidered linens and laces 
such as were emploved in Hebrew ritual 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries—two embroidered and cutwork bands 
used for wrapping about the scroll of the 
Law and Venetian silk lace used on the 
tallith or praying scarf and as well on the 


FRENCH 
CENTURY 


NEEDLEPOINT LACE 


presented by Mrs. Harkness and Mrs. Wil- 
cox. On the north side of the room will 
be found several cases containing lappets 
and needlepoint laces and the splendid 
flounce of point de France lent by Richard 
C. Greenleaf and also a similar flounce lent 
by Mrs. Morris Hawkes. At the west end 
of the room the cases display the fine eigh- 
teenth-century bobbin laces of the Museum 
collection. 

In the small blue H 19) 
the central case displays the needlepoint 
Mrs. Hutton, while the 


contain a group of laces 


room (Gallery 


flounce lent by 


small table cases 


2190 
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a personnages of which the Museum col 
lection has a rich variet' Shght changes 


have been made in the wall cases in this 


room to give a place for some of the eig 
s formerly shown in 


will 


h- 
-centuryv flounce 
His. In 


teenth 


Gallery also be 


room 


this 
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the delicacy, particularly in the rendering 
of floral ornament, of a Pucelle border in 
an lluminated manuscript. 
account for 
[he influence of the Gothic 
But this is of slow 


Iwo reasons the change 
which arose. 


suggests itself at once. 





FIG. 3. STRIP OF FRENCH NEEDLEPOINT LACI 

XVIIL CENTURY 
found two very fine collars of modern Brus- growth and is more evident in Venetian 
sels work, one presented by Mrs. George  brocades of the fifteenth century than in 
Peabody Wetmore and another by Mrs those assigned to the early Trecento. The 
E. H. Harriman more stirring influence, that which gives the 
FRANCES Morris design an unsymmetrical form, supplies its 


NOTES ON MEDIAE- 
VAL TEXTILES 
\mong the silks of mediae- 
val Italy, from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century 
through the fifteenth century, 
we find an exuberance of spirit 
and a genius of invention that 
make us realize that these silks 
and brocades are not only cap- 
tivating to the eve but mark 
new steps in the history of tex- 

tile ornamentation. 

At the close of the thirteenth 
century there appears in the 
development of textile design 
a marked change in the char- 
acter of the motifs. The 
roundels with confronting birds and lions 
in the svmmetrical groupings of the By- 
zantine style begin to be replaced by un- 
symmetrical design, by the phoenix or the 
eagle in swift downward flight, or even by 
such fancies as little monkeys pushing ele- 
phants in wheelbarrows!! The drawing no 
longer has the geometric precision charac- 
terizing Byzantine art generally, but has 

'Von Falke, Decorative Silks, fig 370 





liveliness, its fanciful animals 
not indigenous to Italy, is to 
be sought outside Europe. It 
comes from the Orient. 

About 1280, after the over- 
throw of the Sung Dynasty in 
China, the Mongols connected 


the Mediterranean with the 
Yellow Sea, thus opening the 
West to the influence of the 


Orient and the influx of East- 
ern silks. That the acceptance 
of this invasion of foreign ideas 
was rapid we judge from the 
fact that the Roman Inventory 


of 1295 already describes 


Chinese silks as ‘‘Panni tar- 
tarici.”’2 However, the earliest 
I extant fabric made in Italy, 


possibly at Lucca, under the 
influence of Chinese design is the burial 
robe* of Benedict XI, who died in 1304. 
lhis precious garment is a white and gold 
brocaded dalmatic preserved in Perugia 
and apparently made but a short time be- 
Here the design (fig. 1) keeps 
of the By- 


fore 1304.4 
much of the formal symmetry 
Von Falke, 


Von Falke, op. cit., fig. 347 


op. cit., p. 32 


‘Von Falke, op cst... Pp. 35 
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zantine, but the lively spirit is apparent in 
the little dogs and downward flying birds 

both motifs often recurrent in Trecento 
silks. 

Ihe designs in a general way may be di- 
vided into two kinds, the first showing 
greater influence of the Chinese prototypes 
and associated with the silk industry at 
Lucca in the fourteenth century, the second 
showing a stronger feeling for the Gothi 
and associated with Venice in the lat 
fourteenth century and throughout the 
Quattrocento. The origin of the industry at 
Lucca is unknown, but its fame is attached 
to the fourteenth century. That silk 
weaving should have flourished there then 
is particularly surprising when we recall 
that Lucca was at this time rent with politi- 
cal strife, that Uguccione Faggiuola after 
subjugating Lucca to Pisa imprisoned 
Castruccio Castacrani, the famous lord of 
Lucca, and impoverished the city, exiling 
the industrial population. We find, for 
example, that in 1310, thirty-one Lucchese 
families with three hundred dyers, spinners, 
and weavers are said to have found refuge 
in Venice, while in 1325 others fled to 
Milan, Florence, and Bol yet Lucca 
remains in the Trecento the center of the 
textile arts in Italy. 

Of the designs probably executed there, 
figs. 2, 3, and 4° are fine examples in the 
he inspiration of 


Jologna?®; 


Museum collection. 
Chinese models is to be seen in the graceful 
floral motif and in the character and move- 
ment of the animals. In fig. 4 we see a 
more obviously copied Chinese design than 
was usual; the floral motif which is a modi- 
fication of the lotus flower and vine runs 
obliquely through the pattern, rising in 
parallel undulating curves, while the parrot- 
like birds, modifications of the fonghoang, 
are no longer disposed in confronting pairs 
but arranged singly in rows across the fab- 
ric. The floral scrolling and unpaired 
animal motives, both emphasizing unsym- 
metrical patterns, were innovations to the 
West and greatly enriched the possibilities 
of design. Moreover, this influence of the 
Orient contributed additions to the reper- 
toire of floral and animal motifs. This ts 

°Von Falke, op. cit., p. 35 

®Von Falke, op. cit., fig. 327 


N 


exemplified by the lotus flower and the 
1, the crane in 
While 


retains 


fonghoang adapted in fig. . 
fig. 2, and the winged dog in fig. 3. 
the blue and gold brocade of fig. 2 
something of the earlier symmetry in its 
design, thus dating this silk in the first half 
of the Trecento, it is a particularly interest- 
ing piece because of the moated castle, a 





c 7 


FIG. 2. GOLD BROCADI LUCCA 


FIRST HALF OF THE XIV CENTURY 
motif typically Gothic [he birds men- 
tioned as in fig. 1 occur in the original 
scheme of the design of this fabric but the 
piece inthe Museum collection 1s fragmen- 


tarv and unfortunately does not include 


them 

Fig. 3, a green and gold brocade, 1s per- 
haps the most inspired in design and the 
most characteristic of Lucca of about the 


middle of the fourteenth century. Although 
the pattern is symmetrical, it 1s far richer 
and more fanciful than fig. 2 The winged 
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dogs in excited movement, the hind with 
floating mane testify to genius of imagina- 
tion as well as to masterly draughtsman- 
ship. This brocade has something of the 
ame spirited movement that one feels and 


the figures in low relief sur- 
rounding the Buddha in the Chinese votive 
stele of the Wei Period in Gallery iE At. 


sO admires 1n 





ADI 
CENTURY 


GOLD 


OF THI 


BROC 


XI\ 


FIG. 2. 


LUCCA, MIDDLI 


\mong the Chinese symbols adapted in 
Italian textiles, mention should be made of 
the luen, a motif of three shining balls 
placed over the lotus flower to indicate the 
heavens above and the land and the water 
beneath. As this, in its Italian adaptation, 


is an eloquent example of the transmigra- 


tion from East to West of such symbols 
it is unfortunate that a fragment in th 


Museum collection is so faded as to make 
impossible. The 
however, 


adequate photography 
development of the symbol is, 
clearly traced in an interesting article in 


L’Arte by Giorgio San Giorgi.’ 


to 


PTROPOLITAN 


ty 


cunl 
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\mong other Chinese motives is the fa- 
miliar cloud band. Fig. 5 has a design of 
censing angels the edges of whose garments 
appear from these ribbon-like clouds, prob- 
ibly 
which the angels come. 
similar angels are to be seen in an English 
altarpiece’ of the fifteenth century. The 


cloud bands also appear in the work of the 


here symbolizing the heavens from 
It is notable that 


Paduan artist, Squarcione. 

Not only Chinese motifs but the 
chese fabrics themselves appear in paint- 
ings both in Italy and in the North from the 
middle of the fourteenth century up t 
They are important in that they 
give us a definite conception of the color 
of the brocades, which the fabrics, them- 
selves faded due to the imperfection of dye- 
ing before the fifteenth century, do not. A 
particularly notable case in point is a large 


l uc- 


1450. 


tempera painting of the Madonna en- 
throned with angels* in the Fogg Art Mu- 
scum, painted in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century by that follower of 


Giotto, Spinello Aretino, of whom Vasari so 
quaintly relates that in 1400 he died from 


fright at the sight of his own painting of 
Lucifer The brocade that is upheld by 
the angels back of the Madonna 1s vermil- 
ion and gold and indeed very gorgeous. 
From it we realize that the colors must 
have been bright—-as we should expect, 


knowing the color in the paintings and 
manuscripts of the period. Red was ap- 
parently a favorite color, as we infer from 
such backgrounds as this and from the fact 
that we read that during this period the 
lv 


ladies’ of Lucca dressed precisely alike m 


scarlet. 

Toward the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury we find a change in the style of design. 
Ihe naturalistic tendency inspired by the 
Gothic becomes the dominant note. At 
this time with the dissemination of sericul- 
ture and the political struggles that rent 
Lucca, the chief center shifts to Venice and 

Giorgio San Giorgi, Considerazioni sopra al- 
motivi e simboli tessili, L’Arte, vol. xxvu 
no. II 

SExhibition of British Primitive Paintings, 
Royal Academy of Arts, London, 1923, pl. XI 

’Foge Museum Collection of Mediaeval and 
Painting, p. 45 
Ellis, Antiquities of Heraldry, p. 20 


1QO23) 


Renaissance 





FIG. 4. GOLD BROCADI FIG 5. GOLD BROCADI 


ITALIAN, EARLY XIV CENTURY FLORENTINE, XIV-XV CENTURY 





FIG. 0. DAMASK 
LUCCA OR VENICE, XIV-XV CENTURY 
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remains there while the mediaeval style 


The patterns of the late fourteenth 
and early fifteenth century as we see 
them in Venetian examples differ greatly 


from those of the early fourteenth century. 
Whereas the Oriental influence persists in 
the unsymmetrical grouping of animals, in 
the oblique line and the undulation of flo- 
riated vines, and in the use of the lotus, the 


drawing itself is less nervous, more rounded 
and naturalistic, more akin to the drawing 
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of plant forms along the borders in Gothic 
illuminated manuscripts or even in Gothic 
stone capitals. The effect in general is of 
a more crowded pattern and therefore less 
subtle 

rhis, however, is not the sole change 
that has occurred. The floral and animal 
ornamentation is more specifically natural- 
istic; the models cease to be foreign and are 
the flowers and animals indigenous to Eu- 


224 


rope. Consider, for example, the flower in 
fig. 6, which is what we know as a Tudor 
rose. Whereas obviously adapted from the 
lotus as it appears in fig. 4, how static the 
Gothic character, how lively the one more 
directly derived from the Chinese! And 
what ts true of the floral motif is even more 
true of the animals. The fabulous mon- 
sters of the fourteenth century along with 
the Chinese phoenix, khilin, and fong- 
hoang disappear and in their place we find 
naturalistic dogs, eagles, falcons, leopards, 
swans, deer, lions, etc. The recurrence of 
the animals of the chase testifies to the in- 
terest and importance attached to hunting. 
Fig. 7 shows a hunting falcon, recogniz- 
able by the bell placed on the tail. The 
hunting leopard, known as a cheeta, in the 
same sketch occurs quite as frequently and 
is historically an interesting animal. Marco 
Polo in his Travels mentions that “the Em- 
peror (the great Khan) hath numbers of 
leopards trained tothe chase.’’" It is said 
that these animals were constantly em- 
ployed by the Emperor Frederick II in 
Italy and accompanied him on all his 
marches. According to Sir W. Jones it was 
first employed in hunting the antelope by 
Hushing, King of Persia, in 865 B. C. 

The eagle or lion, as in fig. 8, is very 
commonly seen attacking a smaller animal. 
Lacroix,” in a chapter on hunting, says of 
the eagle: “There are also a great number 
of eagles all broken to catch wolves, foxes, 
deer, wild goats, and they do catch them 
in great numbers.’’ Symbolically the lion 
or eagle attacking another animal is of 
\ssyrian origin signifying destruction and 
dominion. As a motif it occurs on the 
Greek coins of Agrigentum® of the period 
between 416 and 345 B. C., and may also be 
seen on a coin from Elis in the Peloponnesus 
of about 480-421 among the Museum col- 
lection of antique coins in the Gold Room 
Other animal motifs were designed by ar- 
tists of the time, thus testifying to the im- 
portance that the art of weaving then en- 
joyed., The sketch book of Jacopo Bellini 
in the Louvre contains drawings for textiles, 


1! Marco Polo, Codier Ed., vol. I, p. 398. 

|acroix, Moeurs et Usages du Moyen Age, 
P. 397 

13 Von Falke, op cit > fig 409 
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and in the Kunstgewerbe Museum at Ber- 
lin there is a damask with a portion of the 
design adapted from one of the sketches. 
In spite of the various sources from which 
spring the motifs of design in mediaeval tex- 
tiles, China remains the real donor. It 
takes this place not only because it added 
to the repertoire of animal and floral pat- 
terns, but, far more important, because it 
showed the Western weaver for the first 
time the possibilities of unsymmetrical and 
fantastic design in the textile arts. 
ELEANOR B. SAXE. 


LECTURES 
MCMXXV-MCMXXVI 


[. Lecrures FOR Museum MEMBERS 


ANCIENT Art, fifteen lectures by Edith 
R. Abbot. Mondays: September 28 
through January 18, at 3 P. M. 

Srory-Hours FOR MEMBERS’ CHILDREN, 
by Anna Curtis Chandler. Saturdays: 
November 7 through March 27, at 10:30 
A. M. 


Il. FREE GENERAL LECTURES 


SUNDAY Course. Sundays: November 8 
through March 28, at 4 P. M. 

SATURDAY Course. Saturdays: Novem- 
ber 7 through March 27, at 4 P. M. 

THE ANALYsIs OF BEAuTy. Six lectures 
on Esthetics by De Witt H. Parker, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University 
of Michigan. Mondays and Thursdays: 
January 4,7, 11, 14, 18, and 21, at 4 P.M. 

MEDIAEVAL ILLUMINATION. [Three lec- 
tures by Adolph Goldschmidt given in 
coéperation between the Archaeological 
Institute of America, Columbia Univer- 
sitv, New York University, and the 
Metropolitan Museum. Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, November 9, 11, 
and 13, at 4 P. M. 

THE ARTHUR GILLENDER LECTURES FOR 
ARTISANS (Jessie Gillender Foundation). 
Sundays: December 6, 13, 20, January 
3, 10, 17, 31, March 7 and 21, at 4 P.M. 

Stupy-Hours FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS, 
under the direction of Grace Cornell. 
Group 1. Sundays: October 11 through 
November 8, 3-4:30 Pp. M. Group 2. 


to 


Sundays: January 24 through February 
14, 3-4:30 P. M. 

GALLERY TALKs, by Elise P. Carey. 
Saturdays: November 7 through March 
27, at 2 p. M.; Sundays: November 8 
through March 28, at 3 Pp. M. 

LECTURES FOR THE DEAF AND DEAFENED 
WHO READ THE L ps, by Jane B. Walker. 
Saturdays: November 14, January 16, 
February 27, April 17, at 3 Pp. M 

Story-Hours FoR Boys AND GIRLS, by 
Anna Curtis Chandler. Sundays: Octo- 
ber 4 through April 25, at 2 and 3 P.M 

ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ELEMENTARY Pu- 
ILS, In coOperation with the School Art 


I 
league. See page 226 


II]. Le&cruRES FOR WHICH FEES ARI 
(CHARGED 


GIVEN BY New York UNIVERSITY, sixteen 
courses by Professors Fiske Kimball, 
R. V. D. Magoffin, A. P. McMahon, 
Richard Offner, R. M. Riefstahl, John 
Shapley, and assisting specialists. 

GIVEN BY TEACHERS COLLEGE, two courses 
by Professor Grace Cornell. 

GIVEN BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
oF Art, for all university students, three 
courses by Edith R. Abbot and Gisela 
M. A. Richter. 

For HiGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. Fee for 
others than public school teachers. See 
page 220. 

For SALESPEOPLE. Group I. 
October 2 through October 23, 9-10 A. M 
Group 2. Fridays: January 22 through 


Fridays: 


February 12, 9-10 A. M. 

For Home-Makers. Group 1. Satur- 
days: September 26 through November 
28, 10 A.M.-12M. Group 2. Saturdays 
January 9 through March 13, 10 A. M.- 
12 M. 

For YounG Girts. Group 1. Satur- 
days: October 3 through December 5, 10 
4. M.-12 M. Group 2. Saturdays, Jan- 
uary 16 through March 20, 10 A. M.-12 M 
For TeEacHers. Group t. Fridays: Sep- 
tember 25 through March 5, 4-5 P. M 
Group 2. Fridays and Wednesdays al- 
ternating: September 25 through March 
5, 4-5 P.M. 

VisuaAL INstRUCTION. Six lectures by) 


7a) 
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\ltr W. Abra Fridavs: January & 
thi h Feb ‘ j V 
Porrery. Six lectures by Charles Fer 
Binns Fridays November — (¢ 
through December 11, at & M 
ENGLISH FURNITURE AND Woopwor! 
Six lectures | Herbert Cescinsk' 
Fridays: Jar r 8 through Februar 
[a M 
IV. Leerures ror Pusiic ScHool 
| EACHER ND CLA 

LECTURE AND CONFERENCES FOR. THI 
Puptt TEACHERS OF THE New Yort 
IRAINING SCHOOL, by Ethelwyn C. Brad 
ish. Dates to be announced 

TALKS FOR CLASSES IN THE VOCATIONAI 
SCHOOL FOR Boys, by Richard F. B 
1): to be announced 

PaALKS FOR HiGH ScHoot CLa b 
Ethelwyn — ( Bradis] Wednesdays 


MEASURED DRAWIN« oF Wor RI 
IN THE AMERICAN WING. In order that 
the American Wing may be of as great 


architects an 


ha 


l.] 
usefulness as possible to 


the Museum Ss just pub- 


decorators, 
lished through the 
R. T. H. Halsey a portfolio of me: 
drawings by H. W. Waldron Faulkner of 
the old woodwork the 
the wing, 
a number of 


generous interest ol 


Sured 


in Various rooms ot 
drawings ol 


Ir 


together with scale 
architectural agments 
doorways, mant 


work and lead 


els, corner cupboards, iron- 


Which it owns 


For such a publication the call ha 
insistent. In demand, 
effort 
practical valu 


s been 


meeting this the 
has been made to produce a book of 
both in the size of the plates 
and the scales of the drawings. Phere are 
forty plates, 23 by 14} inches in size 
printed on heavy paper and pl 
portfolio, The paneled walls 
at the scale of , 


tant features and typical details at a larger 


In 


ACK d 


are shown 


inch to a foot, wit! 


1 impor 


scale and all important mouldings full- 
size. [To supplement these drawings, 
photographs of the same objects may bs 


tely from the Museum. 


purchased separa 
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lerm, September 30 through De- 


cember 9; Spring Term, February 3 
through May 5, at 3:30 P.M. 
Museum Cours} FOR HiGH ScHoo1 


TEACHERS, by Ethelwvn CC. Bradish. 


Mondays: September 28 through May 
24, at4P.M 
Stupy-Hours FOR TEACHERS. See above. 
ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ELEMENTARY Pv- 
PILS, In coOperation with the School 
\rt League Saturdays: Fall Term, 


October 3 through November 21; Spring 


Ferm, February 27 through May 1, at 
2P.™M 

Story-Hours FOR PuysicaALty Hanopti- 
CAPPED CHILDREN, by Anna Curtis 
Chandler. For crippled children: Tues- 
days, October 27, November 17, April 
20, and May 4, at 2 p.m. For helpless 
crippled) children: Thursdays, October 
29, November 19, April 22, and May 6, 
it 10 A. M. 

AND NOTES 
\N EXHIBITION OF TELEPHOTOGRAPHS 


electricits 
uilts (technically called, 
by obvious word-combination, telephoto- 


rraphs 


transmitted by 


Phot graphs 


Over telephone Cire 


and pictures of the sending and re- 


celving apparatus have been placed on ex- 
hibition, by courtesy of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, in_ the 
photograph collection of the Libra So 


rapidly within the last few years have ap- 


parent incredibilities become realities that 
the faculty of wonder is almost paralyzed, 
and we accept each new marvel with 


hardly a quiver of astonishment. Indeed, 
in these days of emphasis on the pictorial, 
It has seemed almost inevitable that some 
way be found for transmitting the picture 

rapidity comparable to that 
he spoken or written word. 


with 


sible for 1 


pos- 
And 
photographs, 
from San Fran- 


eves [fo see, are 


he re for 


trica 


our 
lly transmitted 
New York—a 


seven and a 


elec 
distance of 3 
half minutes. 


cisco to 
miles—in 
in gen- 


the 


transmission has, 


translation 


lhe process ol 
eral, three the ol 


parts: 


shade of the picture into a cor- 


electric current, the 


light and 


respondingly variable 


220 


1g 


At 
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transmission of this current over the tele- 


phone line, with the needed amplification 
at regular intervals, and the retranslation 
of the current into light and shade. Con- 
cerning the details involved in the actual 
operation of these principles, fuller infor- 
mation is given in the pamphlet published 


was one of the few things the staff never 
forgot. Everywhere any of them went 
there was always the hope of picking up 
the twelfth subject—and in proof state. It 
took a long time before it churned up under 
the hand of one of the Museum’s print 
people, but at length it came and was 
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THE MARTYRDOM 


OF SAINT JOHN 


BY LUCAS CRANACH, THE ELDER 


by the Museum for the use of visitors. 


CRANACH’S MARTYRDOMS OF THE APos- 
rLes. In the first infancy of the Depart- 
ment of Prints, eleven of the set of twelve 
woodcuts of the Martvrdoms of the Apos- 
tles by Lucas Cranach were picked up in a 
stationery shop in New York. They were 
good proof impressions, the set was rare, 


and in Germany and England highly prized 


lhe consequence was that the missing print 


> 


> 


eagerly pounced upon, even though tt cost 
almost twice as much as the other eleven 
all together But even at that rec kless 
price the staff's only desire is that it might 
always spread as much bread with as little 
butter. 

Phe set is one of the most typical works 
from the master’s hand, several of the in- 


dividual subjects in it ranking among the 
finest pictures of their country at its great 
est period W.M.1., Jr 
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PHe WysseENBACH PATTERN Book i 
¥ ) 
1549 I he otewortl collection of Rt 
Naissance pa rn | sin the Department 
{ P - l, ntl l, } 7) 
8) rints has recent nad a most impor- 
tant addition In a fine, crisp copy of the set 
, 

of forty leave sued without title by 
Rudol Wvys { aL PHe ’ al 
} 1, lee] 
Zurich 1549. | the thin ltth 
pamphiet was bound up at the ti ft its 


MUSEUM OF ART 


mportance, as it Was one ol the earliest 


influential of all 
\rabesque Cer- 


and probably the most 


the German sources of 


tainly it contained more arabesques than 
any other German pattern book and what 
ave been generally admitted to be more 
beautiful Ones ] Xamination of} the orig- 
inals in our collection shows no true ara- 
besque (i.e. the use of the fleuron) in 


the Gastel book (ice. 





the earliest known 





totall 
ubyect, tl 
t exel 
thus cami 
| — 
to 
\ 
[he hal 
rough us 


}, h 
ssendacn 


| he W\ 


set is famous in all 


the literature on the }} 
subject of ornament, ff] 
} 1 has ovided oc- | 
and has provided ox | 


casion for much 


learned debate and 


Did Peter 


2UCSSWOTK 









German _ pattern 


book in the Ein ney 
Furmbichlein (of 
about 1525-30, which 
may be the second 

In the Quentell 1529 
reprint of 
New kunstlich boich 
or 1n Quentell’s Newe 


the 1527 


kunstlich moetdel- 
boech of 1532. In 
Zoppino’s Esemplario 
di lauori (Venice, 


1529) there 1s, to- 





wards the end, a little 
motif, taken direct 
from Mohammedan 
precedent, which 1s 
built up of fleurons. 
This page, with the 


placing of the separ- 


ate designs altered, 


but the designs them- 








selves closely im- 




















Floetner do all the ff} 

designs or only that | 

which bears his in | 

itials, or perhaps also | 

the several which Ik 

contain heads in tl je = 

same hand as the —™ : 
signed one [)id DESIGN FROM THI 
Nicholas Manuel BOOK 


Deutsch do an\ 


them? or all but the signed and beheaded 


WYSSENBACH 
ZURICH, 1549 


Floetners? And the doctors have it out like 


katvdids in late August—he didn’t, he did, 
he didn’t, he did 
contented differenc: 


a sweet, sleep\ drone Ol 


of opinion about some- 


thing that doesn’t matter and can therefore 


was surely preordained 


be talked about forever ssen- 


bachsche Ausgabe”’ 


] 


to serve as the ideal inexhaustible material 


for kunstwissenschaftlich conversation, a 
locus classicus of the Wiener Diziplin 

ever, aside from fooling and scholarship 
(which in this case are oddly alike), the 


Wyssenbach set is of very real historical 


How- 


to 


itated, was copied in 
the Quentell New 
kunstlich Modelbitich 
Ol 1544. Whether or 
not it was used prior to that date in any of 


PATTERN 


the intermediate Quentells it 1s not possible 


to tell from the material at hand. The 
only great collection of arabesques issued 
prior to the Wyssenbach is the Pellegrino 
published at Paris in 1530, which today has 
become so rare that only two copies are 
and one of them in sadly impertect 


[he designs in the Pellegrino (da 


known 
condition. 
fleur dela science de broderie, fagon arabicque 
are not so formal and geometri- 
cal as those in the Wyssenbach, and still 
have about them the aroma of their more 


immediate contact with the East. The vers 


t ylalique) 


€t t¢ 
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perfection and stiffness of the Wyssenbach From the standpoint of the collector the 
designs made them far fitter and easier Wyssenbach ts only a little less impossible 
of comprehension for the European work- to achieve than the Pellegrino, if it be any 
men in all kinds of materials, who there- Where there are two Pellegrinos, in publi 
fore found in them “‘inspiration” which was collections in France and in Germany, 
destined to have a far greater influence there are, so far as can be told from the 
and usefulness. There is little doubt that records at hand, but four Wyssenbachs, 
in these forty leaves the Museum possesses two in Berlin, one at Paris, and this hitherto 
one of the greatest and most important unmentioned one which is now in New 
sources of Renaissance design. York. W. M. I., Jr 


LIST OF LOANS 


JULY AND AUGUST, 1925 


CLASS OBJECI SOURCI 


METALWORK lankards (2), beakers (3), basins (3), sil 
\merican Wing ver, XVIII cent.; silver beaker, early 
XIX cent.,—American Lent by Old First Presby 
terian Church of New 
York City 
Floor [Il, Room 23 Silver tray, presented to Commodor 
Perry, American, 1855 Lent by Mrs. August Bel 
mont and Morgan Pe 
mont 
MINIATURES *Portrait of Washington, by Charles 
Willson Peale, American, 1741-1827 Lent by William B. Osgood 


PAINTINGS *Portrait of Frances Stuart, Duchess of 

Richmond and Lennox, and portrait of 
}arbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, 
both by Sir Peter Lely, 1018-1030, 
British; Sketch for Death of Chatham, 
by John Singleton Copley, 1735-1815; 

Floor II, Room 16 portrait of Dr. Tyng, by John Singleton 

\merican Wing Copley, 1735-1815; portrait of Gardiner 
Greene, by Francis Alexander, 1800 
1881; *portrait group of Five Children, ; 
by E. B. Hirschfeldt, dated 1904 
\merican Lent by Copley Amory 


Floor Il, Room 16 Portrait of William Bayard, by Gilbert 
Stuart, American, 1755-1828 Lent by Horace lownsen 
*Portrait of Samuel Powel, by Angelica 
Kaufmann, Swiss, 1741-1807 Lent by Samuel Pow 
PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, 
ET *Print of Death of Chatham, by London 
Publishing Co., English, XVIII cent Lent by Copley Amory 
TEXTILES Engageants (2), point d’Argentan lace, 
(Wing H, Rooms 17 Louis XV; quilles (2), point d’Alengon 
and 18 lace, Louis XVI,—French; band of 
linen cutwork, band of embroidered 
linen with Hebrew inscription; band 
of green moire with silk lace,—Spanish 
XVII cent Anonymous Loan 


Wing H, Room 16 Pieces (4) of green and yellow brocade, 
Italian, XVII cent Lent by Miss Frances M 


ris 
*Not yet placed on exhibition 


ty 
~ 





CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


OCTOBER 3-—I 1Q25 

Storv-Hours t 1 Girls. t Anna Curtis Chandler. Sundavs. beginning October tae 
2 and 3 P.M 

entertain 1 rt entary | Op i Witt ee vol Art Leagu Saturdays 

mnning October 2 M 

\ ly-Hour | Vorkers. | (cr Corr Sund h iT () yer | if M 

LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 
SEPTEMBER 24-OCTOBER 17, 1925 

In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it is given by New 
York Universit i i 5 | hers Coll 
September October ) 


il Outline of the History of Art 2 Study-Hour for Teachers (M 
N Kate Mann Franklin 4:00 
lohn Shapl | > > Materials of 1) coratio NN 


pley 2 
25 Study-Hour for | hers (M R. M. Riefstah 8-00 
Grace Corn {200 2 Oriental Rugs of the ( ssic Period 
26 Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M N 
Grace Cornell 19:00 R. M. Riefstahl 8-00 


20 Masters of Painting in Spain (N ; Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M 








A. P. McMahor i) Helen Gaston Fis 10:00 
28 Art Structure (| , Study-Hour for Young Girls (M 

Grace Cornell Q:00 Grace Cornell 10:00 
28 Ancient Art vi >» C)utiine t } H st \ }? ) } 

Edith R. Abbot , 00 M 
28 Museum Course for High Schoo Edith R. Abt 0 


Peachers (M » Masters of Painting in Spain (N 
Ethelwyn C. Bradist $200 \. P. McMahon 300 
Color (| \rt Structur | 
Grace Corne 9:00 Grace Cornell 9:00 
99 Classical Archaeology (N \ncient Art (M 
R. V.D. Magoffin 8-00 Edith R. Abbot 3:00 


a 


29 Principles of Design (N 5 Museum Course for High School 
Grace Cornell 8:00 Teachers (M 
ei ee ao atch 
29 Textile Fabrics, Historic and Modern Ethelwyn C. Bradis! triad 


\ 6 Color (] . 
( r ( Ill 
R. M. Riefstah S200 race Cornell - 


6 Classical Archaeology N 


o Art Structure (1 R. V.D. Magoffin 8-00 
(srace Corns Q'O0O 4 o 
‘i : © Principles of Design (N 
30 Study-Hour for Teachers (M Grace Cornell 8:00 
Grace Corn oe 6 Textile Fabrics, Historic and Modern 
\ 
N 
Octo ) 
ctober R. M. Riefstahl 8:00 
1 Color (1 7 Art Structure (1 
Grace Cornell 9°00 Grace Cornell 9:00 


1 General Outline of the History of Art > The Art of the Middle Ages (N 
N John Shapley 11:20 
Ke M Riefstahl 11:00 Metalwork of the Middle Ages and of 
2 Study-Hour for Salespeople (M the Renaissance (N 


Grace Cornel 9:00 Bashford Dean 2:00 
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October 


8 


St 


tw 


we 


] 


5 


Color ¢ ) 
Grace Cornell 
General Outline of the 
(N) 
John Shapley 
Study-Hour for Salespeop! 
Grace Cornell 


\rt 


History of 


M 


Study-Hour for Teachers (M 
Grace Cornell 
Materials of Decoration (N 
R. M. Riefstahl 
Oriental Rugs of the Classic Periods 
N 
R. M. Riefstahl 


Study-Hours for Home-Makers 
Grace Cornell 

Study-Hours for Young Girls 
Kate Mann Franklin 


Outline of the History of Painting 
(M 
Edith R. Abbot 


Masters of Painting in Spain (N 
\ P McMahon 
Study-Hour for Teachers 
Grace Cornell 
Ancient Art (M 
Edith R. Abbot 
Museum Course for High School 
leachers M 


Ethelwyn C. Bradish 


M 


Color (1 
Grace Cornell 
Classical Archaeology (N 
R. V. D. Magoffin 
Principles of Design (N 


Grace Cornell 
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HOUR October 
13 Textile Fabrics, Historic and Modern 
9:00 N 
R. M. Riefstahl 
14 Art Structure (1 
11:00 Grace Cornell 
14 The Art of the Middle Ages (N 
9:00 John Shapley 
14 Metalwork of the Middle Ages and 
4:00 of the Renaissance (N 
Bashford Dean 
8:00 14 Study-Hour for Teachers (M 
Albert Heckman 
15 Color (1 
8:00 Grace Cornell 
5 General Outline of the History f 
10°00 Art (N 
Fiske Kimball 
10:00 16 Study-Hour for Salespeople (M 
Grace Cornell 
16 Study-Hour for Teachers (M 
11:00 Kate Mann Franklin 
16 Materials of Decoration (N 
Jet William S. Coffin 
16 Oriental Rugs of the Classic Period 
4:00 \ 
oan R. M. Riefstahl 
"17 Study-Hour for Home-Makers (M 
Helen Gaston Fish 
4:00 17 Study-Hour for Young Girls (M 
Kate Mann Franklin 
9:00 17 Outline of the History of Paintin: 
] "i 
5:00 Edith R. Abbot 
7 Masters of Painting in Spain (N 
$200 A. P. McMahon 
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» MON Y ND | »N I H 
I { AVEN N N NI 
\ IN NIY N \ 
OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES O 1 HI 
MUSEUM 


ELIH Roo First Vice-President 
HEN! WA Second Vice-President 
How » MANsFil | reasure 
Henry \ KEN Secretary 
THe Mayo if CI e Ni Y« 
1 HE COMP LI F THE Q 
[HE PRESIDENT Of} Ee Dy oF Part we 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN) ~ 
Ekpwarp D. ADAM AI R ( iss JAM 
GeorGE F. Bak FRANCIS C. JON 
G GE Bi ENTH Lewis Cass | ) 
We. SLOANE COFFIN V. Everir Macy 
DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH J. P. Mo \ 
CHARLES W. GOULD Wea. CHURCH OSBORN 
R. T. Harnes HALsey GEorGE LD. Pt 
EDWARD S. HARKNI Henry S. Pt ETI 
PAYNE WHITNEY 
THE STAFI 
Director kp » ROBINSON 
Assistant Director losepH BRECK 
Curator of Classical Art GisELAM.A.RICHTE! 
Curator of Paintings Bryson B YUGH 
( irator of Egyptian \ M. Ly I 
< , ( ArTHUR C. Mac 
\ssociate Cura 7 (He I k.WINLOC!I 
Curator of Decorative Arts JoseErpH BRECK 
( CHARLES QO. CORNELIUS 
\ssociate Curators ‘ x 
{ Frances M 
Curator of Art ’ 2 B« » DEAN 


Curatorof Far Eastern Art S. C. Boscu Ret 

Curator of Prints WitttAM M. Ivins, Jr. 

Director of Educatior ; 
Werk HuGer ELiron 


\ssociate in Industrial Arts RicHarp F. Bacu 
\ssistant | reasurer Eviat |. Foor 


Librarian WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
editor of Publications WINIFRED FE. Howt 
Registrar Henry F. Davipson 


Supt. of the Building Conrad Hewitt 


MEMBERSHIP 


BENEI ACTORS whocontribute or devise $50,000 
FELLOWSIN PERPETUITY, Whocontribut 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LiFe, who contribute 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, who pay 

nually 250 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay annually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, Who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, Who pay annually 10 


PRIVILEGES—AIl members are entitled to the 
following privileges 
A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays 
len complimentary tickets a vear, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 
\n invitation to any general reception or pri- 
ite view given by the Trustees at the Museum 


for members 


FOR ALE AT THE FIFTH AVENL 


E 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


RETARY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM Of} 
IRK, N.Y. SUBSCRIPTION RICH IWO DOLLARS 


MEMBERS OF THE MUSEUM WITHOUT CHARGI 


id the Annual Report 





handbooks published tor general 
listribution, upon request at the Museum 

ting, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
ve, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members: 


their families are included in the invitation to any 





general reception; and whenever their subscrip- 


tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for | ife, and to 


become members of the Corporation. For fur- 


he Secretary 


ther particulars, address 
\DMISSION 
uM IS Ope n daily from ioOam. tos 


Saturday 





Irom 1 p.m to O p m 
until O p.n 
On Monday and Frid 


» all except members and 


ivy an admission fee of 





ntary tickets 


ted on pay days on pres- 





‘tickets Persons holding mem- 





entation ol 
bers’ compli 


admittance on a pay day 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 


‘ntarv tickets are entitled to one 





Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 


in studying the collections of the Museum may 





secure the services of members of the staff on 


tion to the Secretary \n appointment 





should preferably be made in advance 
| his service is free to members and to teachers 


blic schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
} 


a charge of $1 an hour is made with an ad- 


cI 








ditional fee of 25 cents for each person in a 


group exceeding four in number 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 


For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 


and collections in the Museum, see special 





Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
nf 


graph in the Museum should be addressed t 


he Secretary No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
Permits are issued for all days except 


legal holi- 


cameras 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and 
days. Forfurther information, see special leaflet 
PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES published by the Museum, 
PHoToGrRaAPHs of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Cotor Prints, Ercuincs, and Casts 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Lists 
will be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretary 

CAFETERIA 

A cafeteria located in the basement in the 

northwest corner of the main building is open 


on week-days from 12 m. to 4.45 p. m. 


ENTRANCE TO THE MUSEUM 








